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New International Magazines 

losophy of Psycho-democracy set forth by Mina Loy, 
poems in French by Paul Morand and in German by 
Ivan Goll. Also there are some rather outspoken tales, 
and Ezra Pound tells us all of our sins in a Historical 
Survey. 

It is said that Mr. Pound readopted The Little Review 
because of its editor's brave fight against the suppression 
of James Joyce's Ulysses. Well, it was a brave fight — any 
fight against the censor's gag-laden fist takes bravery. 
The trouble is, The Little Review never knows when to 
stop. Just now it seems to be headed straight toward 
Dada; but we could forgive even that if it would drop 
Else von Freytag-Loringhoven on the way. 

VARIOUS PRIZES 

The Dial's first award of its annual prize of two thousand 
dollars, for one of its contributors, was announced Decem- 
ber first. It goes to Sherwood Anderson, of Chicago, the 
distinguished author of a number of novels and short 
stories, and of Mid-American Chants, poems in free verse, 
of which a group first appeared in Poetry for September, 

19I7 \ 
This is the most generous literary prize as yet awarded 

in this country; an admirable example which should have 
a train of followers. Although Mr. Anderson's contribu- 
tions to The Dial have been in prose, his being a poet as 
well gives Poetry the opportunity to congratulate him, 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

and also the staff of the magazine which honors him. 

The Poetry Society of America announces the award 
of two prizes, each of five hundred dollars: 

First, the prize offered for the best book of verse by 
an 'American poet, published in the United States during 
the year 1920, is divided equally between Heavens and 
Earth, by Stephen Vincent Ben6t, and Smoke and Steel, 
by Carl Sandburg. The judges were Richard Le Gal- 
lienne, William Lyon Phelps and Harriet Monroe. 

Second, the prize offered in the William Lindsey 
Contest for poetic drama has been awarded to Harry 
Lee for his four-act play, // Poverello. One hundred and 
forty-five plays were submitted, and the judges were 
Stuart Walker, George Arliss, George P. Baker, Jane 
Dransfield and Jessie B. Rittenhouse. 

The Friday Club of Chicago, at a recent meeting of its 
board of directors, voted fifty dollars to Poetry as a 
prize for a young poet for the current year. 

This gift is acknowledged with special pleasure as it is 
the first offer of the kind which Poetry has received 
from any women's club, or indeed from any society. A 
number of clubs, in Chicago and elsewhere, have given 
annual prizes to painters, sculptors, and perhaps musi- 
cians; we hope that the Friday Club's example will remind 
them that prizes to poets, being excessively rare, should 
have the preference from clubs largely devoted, as most 
of them are, to the study of literature. 
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